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The Kaleidoscope. 


ON PUNNING—AND CONUNDRUMS. 


“ Par nobile fratrum.” 
—_— 
“Oh, the anti-risible rogue! Oh, the jesticide— the hilari- 
fuge—the extinguisher of ‘quips, and cracks, and wanton 
wiles,’—the queller of quirks, quiddets, quibbles, equivoca- 


tion, and quizzing !"—Anon. 

Some of our readers, who are, perhaps, aware that we 
ourselves have no violent aversion to a pun in its proper 
place, have expressed their surprise that we should have 
inserted in the Kaleidoscope of October 14, an article 
denouncing puns, in a tone almost as peremptory as that 
of our surly old lexicographer, who, while he would occa- 
sionally indulge in the practice, maintained that the man 
who would make a pun would pick a pocket. When the 
Doctor said this, he was himself committing a literary nui- 
sance almost as obnoxious as punning ; he was stringing to- 
gether one of those alliterative sentences which are so com- 
mon in his writings. The P’s were running in his head, 
and ‘* pun, pick, and pocket” was too pretty a jingle to 
be suffered to escape. 

A pun, like every thing else, is a good thing in its pro- 
per place. There are moments and hours in the lives of 
us all which are spent in vacuity, in doing nothing, or 
worse than nothing. If a pun, or any thing else that is 
innocent, can make tis smile instead of gaping, or laugh 
outright instead of nodding, we hail it as a ‘* consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for ;”’ and so far from scruti- 
nizing its pretensions too closely, the amusement we derive 
from it is often in the precise degree of its extravagance ; 
as we are more tickled with the antics of a merry-andrew 
the more he deviates from the beau ideal of beauty and grace. 
~ It is sometimes pretended that no man of talent was 
ever a punster; but we are so far from acceding to the 
truth of the observation, that we contend that none, except 
a man of genius, ever made a good pun. Shakspeare, the 
most exalted and versatile genius ‘* that ever lived in the 
tide of time,” was a punster, although it must be confessed 

he was none of the best; and that many of his puns are 
not only bad, but sadly misplaced: thus, in a serioys part 
of the chorus to one of his historical plays, the name of 
which we do not just now recollect, one of the charac- 
ters, in allusion to the venality of courtiers or others, 
says,—** Did for the gilt of France—oh! guilt, indeed !” 
This is insufferable ; but Shakspeare’s genius was, never- 
theless, as we have before observed, the most exalted and 
versatile that ever mortal was gifted with. 

If Swift was an inveterate punster, he was, on the other 
hand, the author of the Tale of the Tub, Gulliver, and 
many other works, which evinced much wit, learning, and 
extensive infor: Foote, one of the best punsters that 
ever “‘ set the table in a roar,” was a man also of genuine 
wit and humour, and a mest entertaining writer. Sheridan, 
who was very fond of a pun, was a brilliant orator, and a 
most accomplished author; and if George Coleman has 
been guilty of sundry puns, he has fully atoned for the 
sin by favouring us with some of the best comedies in the 


language. 
It has a thosuand times been observed, that ridicule 








or vice, and may they not be equally efficacious in 
exploding vulgar phraseology? Many a person from 
whom the lesson and the rod of the pedagogue have failed 
to produce correct pronunciation or emphasis, has been 


nundrum or pun made the subject of exposure and laugh- 
ter. No man that has heard Liston talk of an horse and | 0 
an hunter, and has seen the audience convulsed with laugh- 
ter at the vulgarism, will be likely to fall into the same 
mistake ; or, if he has already acquired the bad habit, he 
will probably set about reforming it, to avoid ridicule. t 
The abominable pronunciation of the 4, so common in 


ning than by any more legitimate process ;—as the worst 


tion of that letter and of the vowels. 

In one of our former volumes we entered upon a brief 
defence of the conundrum, which is synonymous with the 
pun; and, as the subject is now before us, we will here 
transcribe one or two paragraphs. 

‘* A celebrated writer has observed, perhaps not in the]s 
precise words, that ‘ Gravity is often a mere mystery of 
the body, assumed to hide the defects of the mind ;’ and 
most certainly ourown experience, which hasoften confirmed 
the truth of the position, enables us to say that the most 
agreeable triflers are to be found amongst men of the 
highest literary and scientific attainments. Your dull and 
pedantic proser, who will turn up his learned nose at af i 


laughter, we scarcely know any to be compared to the 
conundrum, especially of the outré class; the more out- 
rageous the better. Our correspondents have, occasionally, 
supplied us with some of this description. 
‘‘ In imitation of their great example, we have also en- 
tered the lists; and hereby give notice, that several of our 
conundrums are our own literary property; and that we 
expect that they will be respected accordingly. If any of 
our correspondents can surpass them in that genuine bathos 
which ought to shine out in the conundrum, we shall not 
fail to pay him due homage. 
‘¢Conundrums have other claims to our notice, besides 
the innocent and hearty laugh they afford. They may be 
rendered subservient to correct pronunciation. The co- 
nundrum is the twinebrother to the pun; and, in many 
instances, the two literary bantlings bear so close a resem- 
blance, that they cannot be distinguished. 
“The pun often owes its zest to a vicious and distorted 
pronunciation, or emphasis; and as this discrepance gene- 
rally excites our laughter and ridicule, we are not likely to 
fall into similar vulgarisms in our ordinary conversations ; 
for such is the dread of appearing ridiculous, that the 
generality of men would rather be hated than laughed at.” 
We have said that puns are admissible, and agreeable 
too, when introduced at proper times and seasons, by 
which we mean, when they do not interrupt or supersede 
rational and useful conversation, or when they are not 
incompatible with the nature of the place in which they 
are uttered. Thus the puns ascribed ta Lord Norbury, 
from the bench, are peculiarly ill-timed, and evince a de- 
ficiency of taste and of feeling. It was, however, the 
fashion, at one time of day, to season even sermons with a 








and satire are the most powerful correctives of folly 


spice of pun, of which the following anecdote affords an ex- 
ample, which can hardly be perused without a smile. 


Wilkins, in his Characteristic Anecdotes, tells us that 


‘* Daniel Burgess, the celebrated Nonconformist preacher, 
shamed out of his slovenly habits by hearing a bad co-| at the beginning of the last century, once inveighing in 
the pulpit against drunkenness, having preached the hour 


ut, proceeded thus, ‘ Brethren, I have somewhat more 


to say on the nature and consequences of drunkenness,— 
so let us have the other glass and then,’ turning the hour 
sand glass, which was sometimes used as an appendage to 


he pulpit desk.” 
Kett, in his Flowers of Wit, gives a more outrageous 


this county, is more likely to be reformed by dint,of pun-| specimen of pulpit punning, published in a sermon, write 
ten and preached in the reign of JamesI, ‘ The dial 
puns which are sported often depend upon the false aspera- | (says the preacher) shows that we must die all j—yet, not- 
withstanding, a/l houses are turned into alehouses ;—Para- 
dise is a pair of dice ;—our marriages are merry ages ;— 
matrimony is a matter of money ;—our divines are dry 
vines :—was it so in the days of Noah ?—Ah, no!” 


These are sufficient to illustrate our notions of inadmis- 
ible puns. They are alike unsuitable to the place in 


which they are uttered and the grave subject which they 
are thus permitted to interrupt with ludicrous images ; 
but, the Scripture says, there is a season for all things ; 
we are, therefore, justified in maintaining that there is a 
season for puns, conundrums, and similar bagatelles, and 
that season is, when men have nothing better todo, which 


a matter of pretty frequent occurrence. At such times, 


whimsical or outrageous conundrum, depend upon it, can- | let us bear in mind that man is the only animal gifted with 
not make one himself. Of all the stimulants to mirth and | the power of laughing, and that the privilege was not be- 
stowed upon him for nothing. Let us, then, laugh while 
we may, no matter how broad the laugh may be, short 
of a lock-jaw, and despite of what the poet says about 
the ‘* loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.” The 
mind should occasionally be vacant, as the land should 
sometimes lie fallow ; and for precisely the same reason, 


+ 
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Literature, Criticism, Ke. 





In giving insertion to the following original critique, it is 


only fair dealing to tell our readers that it is not our own pro- 
duction, but that of a ‘correspondent. We have never 
been so fortunate as to obtain a sight of the Thrasher, a 
name, by the bye, which would not be very inapplicable 
to our critic. —Edit. Kal. 


THE THRASHER, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By William Vincent Moorhouse.—12mo, Wellington, 
Salop, Houlston and Son. 
—->— 


We were somewhat puzzled, at first sight of this 


volume, to know the true meaning of the title, whether 


it was a thrashing for those miscreant versifiers called 
Scott, Wordsworth, Moore, Southey, Coleridge, or any 


other person who may have been so unfortunate as to ex 


cite the flagellating powers of our author, or whether it 
was, literally, a collection of long lines and jingles, pur- 
porting to be a ‘full, true, and particular account” of 
the ‘‘art and mystery” of thrashing, with how William 
the Thrasher was a very hard-working man, with a large 
family, and the probability of an increase—laboured late 
and earlyhad long red hair, a swarthy complexion, 
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light grey eyes, and so on; but on perusing the work, we 
find it is a very different sort of thing, to produce which 
we have no doubt the author very industriously exer- 
cised his poetical flail. Still we fear there has been a dire 
mistake in the winnowing—perhaps the machine was out 
of order—for, instead of blowing away the chaff, it has 
despatched the corn, and left the chaff behind. Let us 
haste, however, to introduce our readers to a most sublime 
passage, which follows the announcement of the ‘* golden 
harvest” having ‘* quitted the plain.” The farmer ad- 
dresses the thrasher— 
«“‘ These words (or words like these) disclose his mind :— 
So dry the corn was carried from the field, 
So easily ’twill thrash, so well twill yield; 
Sure full days’ work I well may hope for now, 
Come, strip and try, and see what you can do.” 
Of course, they proceed to work—thump thump, thump 
thump, thump thump again, which elicits a most pathetic 
lamentation that this vile noise should prevent the heroes 
of the flail enjoying intellectual improvement. We have 
here the following burst of ardent passion :— 
«« The thrashel yields but to the master’s curse. 
He counts the bushels—counts how much a day, 
Then swears they’ve idled half their time away. 
«Why, look! ye rogues, d’ye think that this will do? 
Your neighbours thrash as much again as you.’ 
Now in their hands they wish the noisy tools 
To drown the hated sound of rogues and fools.” 

We should like to know what Mr. Moorhouse means 
by the last line we quoted. If the authority was worthy 
of credence, we should, indeed, be angry, as it is a false 
and malignant libel, caused, no doubt, by agriculturists 
in general having abstained from subscribing to his vo- 
lume, which act of wisdom is alone a sufficient refutation 
of the charge. Besides, does he think every farmer’s lad 
in the three kingdoms does not know more about thrashing 
than he does? Just look at the wood engraving in the 
title-page, where the toe of the thrasher is upon the foot 
of the sheaf! Mr. Moorhouse, with remarkable expe- 
dition, travels from thrashing time to ‘* dreary winter,’’ 
‘lovely spring,” ‘glowing summer,’ * sol’s longest 
race,’ ** divine philosopher,” &c. He then proceeds to 
describe the ‘* hot day,” ‘* parched throats,” &c. and 
says, with some humour, 

«“ The bottle and the beer were both too small,” 
from which we: presume: that he is a connoisseur in the 
essence of malt. Night arrives; the harvest-men return 
slowly, and their ‘* good expecting wives” 

«Come to the door to meet them on the way. 

Then from the pot the dumpling’s catched in haste, 

And quickly they with joy the bacon taste.” 
Shades of Glasse, Hammond, Holland, and Kitchener, 
where are ye? and Monsieur Ude too, hear ye this, and 
hide your diminished heads, while we shout aloud ** Moor- 
house and bacon-dumpling for ever!” 

We are now arrived at part V. of the poem, which 
opens as follows :— 

«* Soon as the morning sun has drunk the dew, 

Another scene is open to their view.” 

O thou thirsty sun! how couldst thou drink the dear, 
brilliant, pearly drops which were formed the preceding 
evening, while our author was waiting, bareheaded, to im- 
bibe the last monthly ray of lunarian inspiration! The 
lines which follow are ridiculous, false, and ungallant. 
Mr. Moorhouse has written on this point so unlike a gen- 


Is this the language of a man! of a poet! of one who 
has presumed to tread in the steps of Thomson ? and, 
verily, is he not a rival of one who pretends to delineate 
a most delightful season, when jokes and wit, and song 
and mirth, add beauty and blushes to the rosy cheek of 
the rustic haymaker ? The piece contains, besides, several 
ignorant and ungenerous allusions to farmers and others, 
such as 
“*Scrapes the stubble with his greedy hand,” 
which induce us to think that the author may possibly be 
a discarded parish apprentice, now loose, and wincing at 
the men who have so frequently applied the horsewhip to 
his shoulders. Thanks to our stars, we have, at last, 
reached the conclusion of ** The Thrasher, a poem,” and 
shall now quote the finale— 
* God speed the plough, and grant to the farmer, 
Plenty of grain to fill well the garner.” 
Now, is not this as sublime a couplet as ever was penned, 
from Captain Noah down to Captain Cook? Our readers 
will, no doubt, ask why we have devoted so much space 
to this stupid piece. We reply, first, because it is offered 
as the principal one in the book; secondly, because we 
consider it ‘* his own,”’ and we are sorry we cannot attri- 
bute the whole of the volume to the same: individual, 
having recognized sundry old acquaintances, which ‘con= 
stitute segments of verses in various parts, and one entire 
piece, entitled ‘* A Poem on Woman,” written by Cap- 
tain Collins, and transplanted ‘here with only a few slight 
verbal alterations. We will quote the first half dozen 
stanzas of each—— 
STANZAS ON WOMAN. 
By Captatn Collins. 
Who in this world of care and strife, 
Doth kindly cheer and sweeten life, 
As friend, companion, and as wife? 
’Tis woman! 
Who, by a thousand tender wiles, 
By fond endearments and by smiles, 
Our bosoms of their grief beguiles? 
‘Tis woman ! 
From whom do our best comforts flow? 
Who draws the scorpion sting of woe, 
And bids our hearts with transport glow ? 
*Tis woman! 
Eden she lost, ensnared to vice, 
But well has she repaid the price; 
For earth is made a paradise, 
By woman! 
Who, of a nature more refined, 
Doth mollify man’s ruder mind, 
And make him gentle, meek, and kind? 
‘Tis woman! 
Who links us all to oné another, 
By silken bands of son and mother, 
Of husband, father, sister, brother ? 
‘Tis woman! 
When hours of absence past, we meet, 
Say, who, enraptured, flies to greet, 
Our glad return with kisses sweet? 
'Tis woman ! 
A POEM ON WOMAN. 
From Mr. Moorhouse’s volume. 
Who in this world of care and strife 
Doth kindly cheer and sweeten life, 
As friend, companion, or as wife? 
*Tis woman ! 
Who, by a thousand tender wiles, 





tleman, that we cannot help feeling indignant. Just hear 
hin— 
«The master comes, and at his heels a throng 
Of prattling females, armed with rake and prong, 
Prepared, while he is here, to make his hay, 
But if he turns his back, prepared to play. 
But here, or gone, sure of this comfort still, 
There’s company, and they may chat their fill. 
Ah! were their hands as active as their tongues, 
How nimbly then would move the rake and prongs. 
. o * * * * 
All talk at once! but seeming all to fear 
That what they speak the rest will hardly hear; 
Till by degrees so high their notes they strain, 
A stander-by can nought distinguish plain, 


By fond endearments, and by smiles, 
@ur bosom of its grief beguiles? 
*Tis woman ! 


From whom so much do pleasures flow? 





Who binds us all to one another, 
With tender ties of father, mother, 
Of husband, children, sister, brother? 

’Tis woman! 
When hours of absence past, we meet, 
Say, who, enraptured, runs to greet, 
Our glad return with kisses sweet? 

’Tis woman. 

We need not make any remarks upon this barefaced 
plagiarism. We are favoured next with * Lines to Miss 
W—s,” remarkably tender and pathetic, followed by a 
poem on ‘‘ Ignorance,” which is (without flattering the 
author) a practical illustration of the subject. How feel- 
ingly he writes on that magnificent article, the tobacco- 
pipe! We must have a cloud of this— 
‘Oh! precious pipe, thy worth what pen can name, 
Though made from clay, myse/f am from the seme; 
If sad, thy balmy fumes have power to cheer; 
If medium tempered, thou can’st keep me there.” 
We wonder what pen can name the worth of a pipe. The 
cost, we believe, is the whole sum of a halfpenny. And 
how’ astonishing that the great and mighty I myself I 
should be made of clay; and only think how clever to 
extract cheering bulmy fumes from a bare tobacco-pipe ! 
But being ‘medium tempered’ is far above our comprehen- 
sion. The last piece in the volume, addressed to Nar- 
cissa, breathes the spirit of love, devotion, tenderness, &c. 
very appropriately entitled ‘* April Day,” when 
“ No longer lurk’d concealed Love’s powerful dart, 
That from the unerring bow had piere’d the heart: 
Her gen’rous mind the noble flame avowed, 
And chose young Vincent from the admiring crowd.” 
What ‘a happy man W. Vincent must have been, when 
‘the whole crowd admired him, and, more than all, ‘to have 
the grateful choice repaid,” for 
**He long had loved, he long had woo’d the maid.” 
But, alas! poor dear man, when the 
“Month was fixed, to end the pains of love, 

* ¢ a fop with lust beholds her charms, 
And well enforced with wealth and coated arms,” 
sues the angelic being to whom our hero had pledged his 
sacred word in the hour of ecstasy; and ah! how unavail- 
ing are the hopes of the virtuous, and how extremely fickle 
indeed are those we think the most faithful !—poor Vincent 
lost his love—ay, and met it with the resignation of a 
saint—never thought of pistols, or daggers, or any such 
vulgar instruments, but silently mourned that ‘she should 
be married to the ‘*fop.” Of course, she was unhappy— 
a divorce succeeded. Vincent had, by this time applied 
elsewhere, and was successful, according to some affec- 
tionate lines addressed to his wife. 
There are scores of bad rhymes in the volume, such as 
devised, tried s recoil, foul,—with a host of flagrant gram- 
matical errors and absurdities, which we cannot stop to 
mention. But we have a specimen of the doggerel in 
‘* Lines on losing his hand by the bursting of a gun,” 
part of which we will quote. 
“When in my twentieth year of age, 
In various scenes I did engage, 
My former pleasures quickly fled, 
And gloomy clouds hung o’er my head; 
My heart had never felt dismay 
Until the twentieth day of May, 
When, near upon that evening’s tide, 
I passed along the garden's side, 
And, as you here shall understand, 
I had a gun charged in my hand; 
Some birds were taking of the fruit 
I went with an intent to shoot.” 





Who draws the scorpion sting of woe, 
And makes the heart with pleasure glow? 
’Tis woman ! 
Eden she lost, ensnared by vice, 
But well has she repaid the price, 
While earth is made a paradise, 
By woman! 
Who, of a nature more refined, 
Doth soften man’s rude, stubborn mind, 
And make him gentle, mild, and kind? 





$0 loud their notes, and so cenfused their noise.” 


*Tis woman ! 


That is to say, this sapient rhymester went to shoot the 
fruit !—Prodigious! Now, if the man who inflicts upon 
any poor reader such downright nonsense as this, does 
not deserve seven years at the tread-mill, we have done. 
We might make extracts, bearing a strong family likenes 
to the preceding ones, until we had quoted about one 
hundred and thirty pages out of the one hundred and 
forty-two, of which the volume consists. It is time, hows 
ever, to seek for the brighter side, and we rejoice in being 





able to refer to the ‘* Bells of Menden,” ‘* Charity,” 
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** Silent Sorrow,” &c. We will quote the last, not as 
the best, but as a fair specimen of the better part: 


Ah! chide me not, that o’er my cheek 
No tears of sorrow steal, 
Nor deem the ardent passion weak 
My bosom long has learned to feel. 
No words my secret flame reveal, 
No sighs the tale of love impart, 
While looks of outward peace conceal 
The sadness of a wounded heart. 


Yet do not blame me if awhile 
I wear the semblance of repose, 
And woo a fleeting summer smile, 
To gild the darkness of my woes. 
O’tis the lingering ray that threws 
O’er the dim vale a blaze of light, 
And bright in parting splendour glows 
The herald of a cheerless night. 


It affords us pleasure to bear testimony to the superior 
manner in which the work is printed; and the paper is, 
indeed, excellent; we had almost said it was much too 
good to be spoiled. W. Hz. P. 

Shrewsbury, October 13, 1828. 


Scientific Motices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 











MAGNFICENT STEAM-BOAT.—EXTRAORDINARY 
DESPATCH. 
—>--— 

A correspondent, now residing at Bury, has sent usa 
description of an American steam-boat, the magnificence 
and speed of which, if his account be not exaggerated, we 
have nothing to equal on this side of the Atlantic. We 
are almost staggered by the velocity attributed to the vessel, 
under unfavourable circumstances too, but our correspon- 
dent offers to verify his statements upon oath. We extract 
the following particulars from his communication :—The 
vessel described isthe North American, a new vessel, on 
board of which our informant was, on her first trip from 
Albany to New York, in July, 1827. The vessel was of 
700 tons burthen, drawing only four feet water, and pro- 
pelled by two engines of 73-horse power each, on the high 
pressure principle. All the works were on deck, and the 
cabin extended from stem to stern. Our correspondent 
did not ascertain the dimensions, but states that three 
hundred persons dined in the cabin, and that sixty 
more might have been accommodated with ease. The 
paddles were of a new construction, each arm being 
divided into three ridges or steps, so that it struck the 
water at three separate times. The interior of the ves- 
sel was fitted up in the most elegant style. It was wain- 
scoted throughout with mahogany and bird’s-eye maple. 
Numerous mirrors were fixed up on each side of the ves- 
sel, and the spaces intervening between these were filled 
with fine paintings. Splendid glass chandeliers were sus- 
pended from the ceiling, the floor was covered with beau- 
tiful carpeting, and the furniture throughout was of the 
most expensive and elegant description. A piano-forte, 
and several other musical instruments, were provided for 
the use of passengers. Our correspondent states that all 
the steam-boats in America are fitted up ina similar style, 
but that they were all surpassed, both in splendour and 
velocity, by the North American. What he states respect- 
ing the latter quality is almost incredible. He says that 
the vessel started from Albany at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; performed the first ten miles in thirty-seven minutes, 
the first fifteen in an hour and two minutes; proceeded at 
the same rate, and arrived at New York five minutes be- 
fore six o’clock, having run 150 miles, (as measured on 
the ice in the winter of 1826) and called at seven places to 
discharge and take in luggage and passengers, with a head 
wind blowing fresh all the way, and the tide adverse for 
a great portion of it, in the short space of eleven hours and 
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fifty-five minutes, or at the rate of rather more than twelve 
and a half miles per hour, including stoppages, and yet, 
besides the disadvantages of adverse wind and tide, some 
of the machinery was rather out of order, and the fuel fell 
short towards the end of the voyage. If these particulars 
be not exaggerated, it must be acknowledged that Ameri- 
can steam navigation bears the palm, and that English 
steamers may hide their diminished heads, when brought 
into comparison with their kindred across the Atlantic. 


Biographical ¥2otices. 


HUSSEIN PACHA. 


== 











— 
Hussein Pacha, the Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish 
army of the Danube, is a native of Erzerum, and.entered 
early in life into an Orta of Janissaries. At therevolution 
of 1826, he had been already advanced to the high rank of 
an Aga of Janissaries. He had the supreme command of 
the Arsenal of Tophana. The Asiatic troops who were 
called in by Sultan Mahmoud, when he secretly enter- 
tained the desire of freeing himself from the rebellious 
Ortas, were encamped at Scutari. Topschis Bostandischis 
were transferred to Constantinople; the barracks of the 
Janissaries were surrounded, and the shooting of them 
commenced. The Sultan unfurled the Standard of the 
Prophet, in order to call the whole population to arms 
against this military democracy. Various reports were 
put into circulation, which the populace adopted easily ; 
amongst other things, that the Janissaries detained vessels 
laden with corn, destined for the support of the people, to 
appropriate them to themselves ; a scarcity or diminution 
in the supply of provisions, from the moment when the 
massacre of the mutineers had commenced, excited all 
classes of men in the Imperial city. When Hussein saw 
their cause to be lost, and all the Corporation of Trades, 
who were generally the support of the soldiers, to be in- 
volved in murderous scenes, and the hamals (porters) as 
well as the capji (engine men) and others to be discouraged, 
he entered into a sacred negotiation with the monarch. 
He had the sea arsenal at his disposal, which he might 
have set on fire. He was promised the rank of a Pacha 
of Two Tails, if he would surrender the arsenal to the 
Topschis, and paralyze the efforts of the Ortas. This 
matter was very cleverly managed. Hussein’s company 
was overpowered, part of them decapitated and thrown 
into the Bosphorus ; another part was transported to the 
coast of Asia. So little transpired of the secret intrigues 
of Hussein, that the Bash Tehiauch, or Grand Provost, 
seeing the Aga quite inactive, actually lodged an accusa- 
tion against him. But the fate of Haman overtook him, 
and the punishment which he had proposed against the 
Aga (Hussein) was awarded against his accuser, and Hus- 
sein was invested with the fur pelisse of # Pacha. He 
conducted the organization of the new troops. He called 
in the officers from Ibrahim’s army that were conversant 
with European tactics, and brought forward those Mus- 
sulmans who had acted a part in the reform planned by 
Selim. The Sultan appreciated the firm and severe cha- 
racter of his new Pacha, and appointed him Commander. 
in-Chief of his armies on the Danube.—Sun. 


s{atural History. 


OTTERS. 
(From the Dumfries Courier.) 
— 

We lately visited a tame otter, which is kept at 
Corsbie-house, Wigtown-shire, the residence of the Ho- 
nourable Montgomery Stewart. A few years ago, a litter 
of cubs, to the number of three, and all females, was 
captured at one of the Penningham lochs, and consigned 
to the care of Jenny Cowan, an ancient domestic of the 
Galloway family, who reared the whole so far ‘on the 
pan and the spoon.” ‘Their otterships, at this time, were 
hardly so big as a full-grown rat, and honest Jenny, while 
lifting them cannily on to her /ap, and pouring sweet milk 
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down their throats, sustained, occasionally, considerable 
skaith in the way of chopped and bloody fingers. Suill 
she persevered, and was allowed by all to have great credit 
in her strange nurslings. One of the three was given by 
Mr. Stewart to an English Nobleman, and the others, 
though always firm and united in repelling the attacks of 
dogs and cats, had so many separate causes of jealousy, 
and fought so fiercely when left by themselves, that the 
one at last killed the other. The survivor received the 
name of Tibby, and was permitted for a long time to tra. 
verse, unrestrained, the but and ben of her nurse’s cottage, 
and follow her like a dog wherever she went. In this state 
of comparative freedom, it became exceedingly knowing 
and sly, and not only made free with ducklings, chickens, 
and hen eggs, as often as such things came in the way, 
but, on one occasion, furtively stole and carried off a piece 
of meat from a tureen or pot, after the broth had become 
cool. At other times she mounted the kitchen dresser, 
and frisked about with her long tail to the great detriment 
of the plates and dishes ; and in consequence of these and 
similar peccadilloes, was sentenced to confinement within 
Jour stone walls, after the fashion of other culprits. But 
in place of dreeing the penance of the tread-mill, Tibby 
gets leave to do as she lists, is accommodated with a court 
for air and exercise, a bed-chamber in the corner, sheltered 
from the rain, and, what seems most essential to an otter’s 
comfort, a large stone trough, filled with an inexhaustible 
supply of water. One pellucid pipe feeds the trough, and 
a second prevents it from running over; and here, in win- 
ter, as well as summer, Tibby was seen swimming and 
diving, and assuming the most beautiful attitudes ima- 
ginable. For ease, elegance, precision, agility, her per- 
formance rivalled, or rather outstripped, that of a pro- 
fessor of the tight-rope; and like him too, she paused at 
the end of every act (leaning as lightly on the surface of 
the water as the falcon does on the breast of the sky) to 
enjoy the plaudits that were ready to be showered on her, 
or modestly solicit a mouthful of food as the well-earned 
reward of her innocent exertions. But within the last two 
months she has foregone, like Hamlet, every wonted cus- 
tom of exercise. At that time a mason was employed to 
rough-cast the walls of her house, and some of the lime 
having fallen into the trough, the animal’s feet were so 
much scalded, that she has become afraid of her natural 
element. Her appearance, too, has suffered from this 
cause, and at vane) she is allowed to run about the gar- 
den, and help herself to a plentiful meal of gooseberries. 
These she manages to pluck from the bushes by standing 
erect on her hind legs, and we also saw her take a few 
from the hand, and snatch, unerringly, others from the 
trough, though no coaxing could induce her to essay her 
swimming powers, or remain above an instant in the water. 
Fish and flesh form her favourite food, and it is difficult 
to say which she prefers. That otters, in their natural 
state, catch ducklings among the reeds and sedges, as well 
as moor game, when very young, are facts well known to 
sportsmen ; and of the one in question, we can positively 
state, that she answers to her name very readily, climbs 
or speels her nurse’s back, fondles about her feet like a pup 
or kitten, and even seems inclined to salute her cheek, 
when permitted to carry her freedom so far. At other 
times she bites right and left, and her nurse, after three 
years’ experience, avers ‘* that she wad nae trust her ower 
far yet.” Still she is only wilful when hungry, a word 
which in Jenny Cowan’s vocabulary, seems perfectly 
synonymous with being angry. But this, after all, may 
be a characteristic of our country rather than a peculiarity 
of the otter tribe, and perhaps affords a new illustration of 
the proverb, that the natives of Scotland always fight best 
with an empty stomach. Altogether, Libby Otter, or 
Otter Tibby, is a great curiosity, and but for the circum- 
stance that Newton-Stewart intervenes between her domi- 
cile and the river, she would fish the pools of Cree to good 
purpose, when not another angler could find a fin in them ; 
and live as wiser animals do, by their wits, without being 
burdensome to a single human being. 

















METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 

(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | bxtreme] Thermo-jixtreme) State of t Remarks 

at uring } meter8 | heatcu- ithe Wind at 
noon. Night. Jmorning cs Day} at bane, Down. 

Oct. 
15 {30 37} 52 O} 53 0} 57 O + jCloudy. 
16 [30 21] 52 O} 53 O} 57 Of N.W. [Cloudy. 
17 }30 19] 52 O 0] 58 O} N.W. {Cloudy. 
18 |} 30 27} 47 0} 50 O; 54 O S.E. {Fair. 
19 |30 14) 41 Of] 47 0) 56 O| S.S.E, |Fair. 
20 {30 16} 41 O} 44 O} 52 O S.E. jFair. 
21129 95} 39 O} 41 O! 54 0 S.E. §¥Fair. 














17th, Three, p.m. rain. 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















































































































































‘¢ And here it is; beneath this sod THE WINTER'S WREATH, 
Is all my earthly coinfort laid ; A LIVERPOOL ANNUAL. PF 
He was the loveliest work of God, _— 
But loveliest things do soonest fade. A second annual, under this title, but under somewhat 
‘* For me he oft has touch’d his lyre, neem pos in porione oy hae preferable 
see Till tears have flow’d at each soft strain ; had 0 peor ee een published. We have scarcely cl 
He sung his love with such bright fire, ohh cies dee * Me y ‘ . unsotyon ines with a cursory edito- b= 
t That ah! he made me love again ! p dail, but we have marked a few of the articles tl 
oe rp e x a : for appropriation in the Kaleidoscope. For the present, 
" en nae it i skies, we must confine ourselves to one or two pieces, the length tt 
ethinks I hear its silver strings of which does not preclude their a —Edi 
FAREWELL TO HOPE. Say, ‘ Maiden, to thy minstrel rise, ' — Se > 
j — And leave behind earth’s transient things.’ ” EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. it 
No! never can I trust thee more, ‘I come, I come, sweet ” —;, B 
; rn ’ . youth I come ! BY THE REV. W. 8H 
Too oft hast thou deceived; Aloud she often thus did rave, “a : 
And now, thy reign of —* o’er, Till God in pity took her home,— If, at the bottom of the cask, Fg 
The dream too oft believed ; She died upon her Minstrel’s grave. Be left of wine a little flask, T 
Now, false one, am I ever free, It soon grows acid : so when man, m 
And ne’er again will think of thee. Now by the youth she lov’d, she lies, Living thro’ Life’s mest lengthened span, hi 
rim And cypress leaves about them wave ; His joys all drain’d or turn’d to tears, . th 
Nay, turn those witching eyes away, And no one passes by, but sighs, a to the lees of fourscore years, “yy fr 
Too well their power I know ; ig C " “5 ind sees approach Death’s darksome hour— G 
é And reads—*‘ This is the Minstrel’s Grave. No wonder if he’ h 1 
| That smile assumed but to betray— Bolton. GEO. ROTHWELL. ‘¢ 6 somewhat sour ¢ - 
Go, faithless syren, go 3 } 
: —= THE SAILOR BOY. tc 
Too long a votary at thy shrine, i “ 
Too long have I been wholly thine! PICTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. “ Thon reakgpe — should quiver as a reed, BS 
=a, uttering st: : 
And now a sterner voice must I, BY LE BRUN. Still must I on.” ae BYRON. e 
In trembling, hence obey ; Q A891 k — : 
, ueen of the Morn! Sultana of the East! There is a solemn music i ie 
A guide now follow, mournfully, City of wonders, on whose sparkling breast, Heard from afar mardi hag dew dee en 
Athwart a rugged way ; Fair, slight, and tall, a thousand palaces Ere gath’ring tempest o’er its pee te aa : ; 
And I must learn resigned to be, Fling their gay shadows over golden seas ! And call the billows from their dark polieane : “9 
And firm endure my destiny. Where towers and domes bestud the gorgeous land, There is a noble wildness—when around : - 
And countless masts a mimic forest stand ; The plunging vessel the white surges leap ; la 
Yet, angel Hope! I could not brook Where cypress shades the minaret’s snowy hue, And, ’midst the fearful dissonazics they a Ja 
, My last farewell of thee And gleams of gold dissolve in skies of blue. Are manly hearts that even with gladness na fl 
Were ta’en with angry word or look ; Daughter of eastern art, the most divine, But dismally it strikes upon the ear ge 
Oh, that might never be! ating i yet ae bride of pmmention vv b ph aye att as Ho pate the mast, re 
d stron air Istamboul, whose tranquil mirror flings - storm his thoughts are homeward cast ? 
pe: — “9 “ * mince “4 and strong, Back with delight thy thousand colourings, Tow’rds all in careless childhood held most dear, " 
abyrinth of woes along. And who no equal in the world dost know, Ere, for the untried terrors of the main, G 
No! angel Hope, in sorrow take Save thine own image pictured thus below ! He left the friends he ne’er may see again ! T. te 
My long, and last farewell ; Dazzled, amazed, our eyes half blinded, fail, —EEEEEEeE be 
And think ere I could thee forsake, While sweeps the phantasm past our gliding sail, ON A PICTURE OF HERO AND LEANDER. = 
Think what no words can tell ; Like as in festive scene, some sudden light, sill of 
i The sickening pause; the wild return mses — upon the fo : BY T. HOOD. as 
, : ! truck by a splendour never seen before ——— 
That soem’ of despesation bern Drunk with the perfumes wafted from thy shore, (From the Gem.) , Fy 
No! not in anger would I part, Approaching near these peopled groves, we deem a ts 
Dear angel Hope, from thee; That from enchantment rose the gorgeous dream ; Why, Lover, why on 
But, oh! thy influence o’er my heart, Day without voice, and motion without sound, Such a Water-rover ? ] 
Ah, bid it reer : Silently beautiful! The haunted ground Would she love thee more P 
p OMI SS CORTE ED DLs ‘ Is paved with roofs beyond the bounds of sight, For coming half seas over 3 2 fr 
And let me, hence, with all things cope, Countless, and coloured, wrapped in golden light, Why, Lady, why 
All, all; save thy allurements, Hope ! *Mid groves of cypress, measureless and vast, So in love with dipping ? th 
Ltvexpool. G. In thousand forms of circles cast. Must a lad of Greece : wi 
Gold glitters, spangling all the wide extent, Come all over dripping 2 th 
And flashes back to heaven the rays it sent. P : th 
THE MINSTREL'S GRAVE. Gardens and domes, bazaars begem the woods, Why, Cupid, why til 
Seraglios, harems, peopled solitudes, Make the passage brighter ? ‘ 
: Brees Where the veil’d idol kneels; and vistas through Were not any boat on 
One moonlight night I rambled late, Barr’d lattices, that give the enamoured view, Better than a lighter 2 I 
The silent graves and tombs among, Flowers, orange-trees, and waters sparkling near, Why, Maid h a 
And dwelt upon the wayward state And black and lovely eyes. Alas, that fear, So ‘etnies ; to y 
it Of earth’s gay, busy, bustling throng. At those heaven gates, dark sentinel, should stand, , Must thou be the i the 
. To scare even fancy from her promised land ! Wien eanteienes a 
When, lo! to my astonished sight, en he’s on the landing § de 
There stood a lady, heavenly fair ; be 
But in her eyes, which shone so bright, INFANCY ASLEEP. A VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL EXHIBITION. ’ agi 
A tear, a trembling tear was there. ae. ia ; mv ar 
— x . : This Sonnet is taken from Lyric Offerings, by S. Laman Blanchara. | “Valk in Ladies and Gentlemen, and you shall see what you shail th 
‘¢ Fair Lady, why in this lone spot Gin see.” in 
Dost thou so sadly walk,” I said: Le nee 8 thing — human eyes _ view viens bo! 
She gaz’d upon the sky, but not ow breathes beneath my own,—a sleeping child . eee ir 
i aaa min nee om lips e’er fled Smiling amid its thoughts and visions mild; On reading Cobbett’s Letter, announcing his intention to exhibit a" 
. Its face in hopes prevadin g hue, his home-grown Indian Corn, at sixpence admission, Ki 
But fast the sparkling tears began As the glad morning of the mind dawns through. pies ae un 
To chase each other down her cheek : These wordless lips as yet have only smiled Bravo! friend Cobbett, no man born isi 
To see them did my soul unman On life, nor hath an evil taint defil'd Like you can “‘ raise the wind” and corn : to 
en h h ’ Eyes that are closed like flowers—-whose tears are dew But still, great Sir, I rather fear or 
ought my heavy heart would break. From the heart’s inmost heaven. Oh! infant heir John Bull may deem it somewhat dear for 
At length, with trembling voice she spake Of nature, in thy fresh and delicate dust T his si ; i De 
gin, pake, If aught of ill be mingled, *t cast 0 pay his sixpence for the sight 
** Kind mortal, I your pardon crave. eS poe ti) ees Ee ; ; F ) thr 
i ’ To deem it thine; for on thy forehead fair Of Indian corn,—without a bite : : » fre’ 
I sought not woe in you to wake, Sit purity and peace; be ours the trust I'll tell you therefore what to do, gra 
I only sought the Minstrel’s grave. That age shall find them stil! unchilled by crime or care. For the same price show Paine’s bones too. Sec 
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Mliscetlanies. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
a 

The private apartments intended for his Majesty’s oc- 
cupation in the Castle are very nearly completed, but 
whether his Majesty takes possession of them shortly, or 
whether he intends waiting until St. George’s Hall and 
the grand ball-room shall have been finished (for at pre- 
sent they are only bare walls) is all conjecture, although 
the latter is the most probable, as the proximity of the 
hall and ball-room to the private apartments, while the 
workmen are yet actively employed there, might be found 
inconvenient. The new terrace, which commences at the 
Brunswick Tower, at the north-east angle, and terminates 
at the south-east angle, in a semi-circular form, encloses 
about two acres of ground, and is to be laid out as a flower- 
garden, but at present it is in a very unfinished state. 
This garden is directly in front of his Majesty’s apart- 
ments, and the approach to it is from the old terrace, by a 
handsome flight of descending stone steps. On the left of 
this, and under the terrace, is the orangery, extending 
from one hundred to two hundred feet, and having large 
Gothic windows looking south into the garden. The 
effect of tiiis, when finished, will be exceedingly beautiful, 
and the arrangement such as will enable his Majesty fully 
to enjoy that privacy so congenial to his wishes, when not 
occupied with public or state affairs. This sketch com- 
prises the exterior of the whole of the eastern wing. 

The south wing is nearly in a finished state, with the 
exception of the ground ; but whether upon this a terrace 
is to be formed, or the old ditch, which, by order of his 
late Majesty, was filled up, is to be re-opened, is not at 

resent ascertained. Rumour, however, speaks of the 
atter alteration as the most probable. In the centre of 
this wing, and fronting the long walk, is the principal 
entrance, by an archway, the largest to any castle in Eng- 
land. From the centre, or opposite side of the quadran- 
gle, the view through this gateway is most enchanting, 
the road being seen in a straight line for nearly four miles, 
gently descending for about the two first miles, and the 
remainder ascending until it branches off and is lost in the 
forest. 

At this extreme point of the road, a colossal statne of 
George III. now in execution by Mr. Westmacott, is in- 
tended to be placed; and the magnitude of this statue may 
be judged of by the fact, that twelve of Mr. Westmacott’s 
men have at one time together taken lunch in the interior 
of the horse, the door through which they entered being 
the saddle place. 

Much discussion has arisen as to the best position for 
effect in which to place this statue on its intended site. 
If fronting the Castle, or the reverse, it would at this dis- 
tance present little better than a solid mass almost with- 
out form. The determination, therefore, at present is to 
place it with the front towards the east, the only advan- 
tageous position, indeed, we think in which it can be seen 
from the Castle. 

Qn state occasions the approach of his Majesty towards 
the Castle to hold a council, or otherwise, down this long 
walk, attended by his guards, is grand and imposing in 
the extreme, and immediately on his Majesty entering 
the gateway of the Castle, the trumpet sounds, the guards 
tile off, and are dismissed, and his Majesty enters the state 
apartments to meet his ministers, &c. ; and, on the coun- 
cil breaking up, bis Majesty gets into his pony phaeton, 
which is in waiting, and drives away as a private gentle- 
man. 

Many erroneous statements have gone forth respecting 
the southern wing of this magnificent building; it has 
been called by some a new creation, and, as such, has un- 
dergone some rather severe criticisms, which might have 
been very good in their way, had they been directed 
against a fact; but the truth is, that Mr. Wyatville, the 
architect, very judiciously taking advantage of one tower 
that existed before, has added another tower to correspond, 
and has placed the splendid gateway in the centre between 
both, making the whole appearance as uniform as it is 

rand: this is all of a new creation that belongs to it. 

The Devil Tower, at the south-west angle, where David, 
King of Scotland, was lodged asa prisoner, has not yet 
undergone any external alteration or repair, nor, indeed, 
is it at present ascertained exactly what form it is intended 
to make the western wing assume. The Round Tower, 
or ** keep,”’ in which King John of France was confined, 
forms the centre of this wing; and between it and the 
Devil Tower there is a flight of stone steps, not more than 
three feet wide, which can only be seen by looking down 





»frem either of these towers, a communication which was 


granted as a special favour to the Kings of France and 
Scotland, who were both prisoners in the Castle at the 


same time, to allow them the enjoyment of each other’s 
society.” 

This communication, viewed from the quadrangle, or 
from the outside of the Castle itself, appears only as a solid 
wall overgrown with ivy, and has about it a very venerable 
appearance. The equestrian statue of Charles, which for- 
merly stood near the centre of the quadrangle, is removed 
to the base of the Round Tower, facing the eastern wing, 
and it is intended to raise the Round Tower itself some 
forty or fifty feet above its present height. This and 
the new Brunswick Tower, viewed from a distance, form 
the must conspicuous features of the Castle, and power- 
fully relieve what, in other respects, might be deemed a 
monotony. From the Eton meadows the view is magni- 
ficently grand ; indeed, so much so that all foreigners, as 
well as our own travelled countrymen, who have seen it, 
declare that, taking the advantages of position, the bold 
and massive grandeur of the Castle itself, and the splendid 
scenery with which it is surrounded, nothing to be com- 
pared with it exists in Europe. It is true the money that has 
been already expended here is enormous, and what will yet 
be required to complete it must necessarily be great too; but 
many and loud as the complaints on this head, reiterated 
both in and out of Parliament, have been, there can be no 
persons of taste, who have had an opportunity of viewing 
these splendid improvements, however forcible they may 
have previously been in their condemnation, but must have 
come away with very different feelings upon the subject, and 
impressed with a degree of pride, that there will be one 
palace at least, in their country, not to be equalled in any 
other, and worthy to be the residence of the chief of a great 
nation. 

Having thus somewhat briefly described the outward ap- 
pearance of the different wings of the Castle, we proceed 
to the interior of the square or quadrangle. On entering 
here, by the new gateway already spoken of, from the 
long walk, and proceeding directly across the quadrangle, 
the Foreign Ambassadors, the King’s Ministers, &c., on 
days of state, alight from their carriages, under a splendid 
portico, leading to the state apartments ; and over this por- 
tico there is a tower erected, in style corresponding with 
the rest of the building, which serves very much to relieve 
the long line of windows in St. George’s Hall and the state 
apartments. On the right, and in the south-east angle, 
is the entrance to his Majesty’s private apartments; and 
it is here, and in the north-east angle, (the entrance to the 
kitchen and other offices,) that Mr. Wyatville seems to 
have placed the eye of his picture, as far as regards the in- 
terior of the quadrangle. At this entrance to the King’s 
apartments, what first strikes the eye is, a projecting ca- 
nopy, supported only by brackets, exceedingly rich and 
elaborate in workmanship, and over this, in bass relief, 
are his Majesty’s arms, extremely well executed, by Rossi, 
but (as it has struck us) too diminutive in size, and by no 
means corresponding, in that respect, with the general 
scale of the buildings. Under this canopy the royal apart- 
ments are approached by a handsome but small flight of 
stone steps, on the landing of which are met a pair 
of masssive Gothic wainscot doors, having plate glass in- 
troduced from the centre upwards. ‘’From this landing- 

laee a grand and beautiful staircase branches off right and 
eft, until it meets again at another landing: place, which 
is lighted from a lantern ceiling most tastefully executed. 
The royal apartments are then entered in succession, and 
the arrangements of them, for utility and convenience, 
cannot be surpasseds indeed, they are as much to be ad- 
mired in this respect as for the general grandeur, beauty, 
and taste, that belong to them. 

The first apartment entered from the landing place is 
the music-room, a sort of irregular octagon, having in one 
part rows of seats rising one above another, for the conve- 
nience of a very full band. One side of this room will be 
exclusively appropriated for the use of his Majesty and 
his immediate private friends, when disposed to be pre- 
sent; but there are various apartments contiguous to this, 
from which, by throwing open the doors, the company 
will have the full advantage of the music without either 
seeing or being seen. The next apartments are the large 
dining-room and library, both of which are most magni- 
ficent in their structure and general appearance, and there 
is a smaller dining-room for the convenience of lesser par- 
ties. The massive Gothic projecting windows by which 
these rooins are lighted are of a strikingly splendid descrip- 
tion: these windows are all of the finest plate glass, and 
are so extensive in their dimensions, that there is only one 
window required in each room; each window contains, 
besides others, four lower panes of glass of an immense 
size, the dimensions of each pane being five feet in height 
by about two feet in breadth ; each of these panes runs in 
a groove, and slides up and down as required, to admit or 








exclude air, by a handle for the purpose, attached to the 


are concealed behind splendid looking-glasses, placed ob- 
liquely from the window towards the interior of the room ; 
these mirrors, by touching a spring, fly open inwards, the 
shutters appear and perform their office, and the mirrors 
again replace themselves in an instant. On each side of 
the window, in these and several other of the apartments, 
is a large looking-glass in a splendid frame, placed exactly 
opposite another corresponding, which produces one of the 
most perfect and beautiful optical illusions that can be 
experienced ; for the spectator, by looking into either of 
these glasses, appears to look down a lengthened vista, or 
a multiplication of glasses, each seeming to diminish in 
size as the distance recedes. The side tables of the dining- 
rooms are of a most superb description; they are of rose- 
wood, exquisitely and richly carved, and inlaid with gold. 
The chairs and sofas, which at present are veiled from 
vulgar eyes with coverings of canvas, are en suite. The 
ridiculous stories that have gone abroad of the chairs in 
these apartments having cost £200 apiece, it is almost 
needless to say, are totally without foundation; indeed, 
the most elegant and costly chairs in the place have been 
brought there from Carlton House, and all the others are of 
rosewood or walnut-tree, richly carved, and covered with 
silk or satin, in colour and kind to match the hangings of 
the apartment in which they are placed. 


Es 
A WEST INDIA HURRICANE, 


Our small but beautiful ship of war lay becalmed, out of 
sight of land, in the regions of the West Indies. The day 
was sultry in the extreme, and the officers and crew, op- 
pressed with the scorching rays of an almost vertical sun, 
sought refuge under the awnings, beneath which a gentle 
air passed ax the ship rose over the smooth, undulating 
waves, which rolled on without one ripple upon their calm 
blue surface. 

As the sun went down, the atmosphere assumed a gloomy 
appearance; and though no breath of wind was yet stirring, 
and the ship lay listless and unmanageable on the heaving 
ocean, yet the topsails were reefed, and courses close hauled 
up. During the first watch, the weather yet looked more 
portentous, and there was but one ominous interruption to 
the darkness which had spread around : it was 

‘A little glooming light, much like a shade,’ 

which hung over a dreary spot on the western horizon 
A gentle breeze from that direction presently filled the 
sails, and the gallant ship began to breast the waves, and 
throw up their white fringes against her varnished bows. 
** Haul on board the fore tack !”’ called the officer of the 
watch, and instantly the released sail fluttered in the in- 
creasing breeze; but scarcely was it set, when a sudden 
glare of lightning, broad and bright, illumed the whole 
concave arch of the heavens, and showed the ropes pen- 
cilled in gilded strings amongst the tall masts and gleam- 
ing sails. Then came a tremendous crash of thunder, 
and the rain feil fast, and in large drops. ‘* Luff!’’ cried 
the officer, as the ship began to feel her canvas; but no 
sooner was the order issued, than there was a rush of wind 
upon the waters, and the ship heeled almost on her beam 
ends, trembling under the force of the gust that roared 
among the tackling. ‘* Let fly the topsail sheet!—up 
with the helm!’’ vociferated the same voice that had be- 
fore called ‘* Luff;” but the loud blast, howling amidst 
the gloom, drowned all less powerful sounds. Then came 
the tempest whirl, and took the sails aback: the topmast 
went by the board, and the whelming brine rushed over the 
decks, sweeping the unprepared to a watery grave. One 
sudden flash of light showed them struggling with the 
stifling waves, and then they were for ever hidden by their 
— tops, which sparkled in the deep obscurity of 
night. 

The hurricane soon passed away, but left this late so 

beauteous object as a work of art, a wreck upon the 
troubled water. 
Daylight came, and all was calm and still; while the 
remainder of the harassed crew, so recently poised ’twixt 
life and death, were again at work, with cheerful voice, 
equipping their floating home.— Tales of the Sea. 





Location of Eden.—A Scotchman maintained that the 
Garden of Eden was certainly placed in Scotland. ‘* For,” 
said he, ** have we not, all within a mile of one another, 
* Adam’s Mount,’ the ‘ Elysium Fields,’ * Paradise 
Place,’ and the city of * Lden-burgh.’” 


Turkish Treatment of Bakers.—A letter, dated Con- 
stantinople, Sept. 12, says,—‘* The Caimacan has lately 
made a general inspection of bakers’ shops. On this ov- 
casion twenty bakers were nailed by the ears to their own 
doors. During this cruel operation several of theu, 





bottom jart of the frame. The shutters of these windows 





smoked their pipes with the greatest indifference.” 
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IRISH SCENERY.—No. 4. 
oe 
TO TH EDITOR. 

Sir,—I deem it essential that the reader should 
be enabled to form an idea of the extent and popu- 
lation of Dublin, in order to make the contrast 
the more striking between it and those parts I shall 
have the pleasure to wander over again (in thought) 
whilst I attempt to describe them by my own fireside; 
and, not wishing to take up too much of your space 
with a description of the city, I may be permitted 
to impress on his mind that Dublin is from two to 
three Irish miles in length, the same distance in 
breadth, and that its inhabitants exceed a quarter of 
a million, What I have said of such of the public 
buildings as our short progress through the city has 
brought under view, will, in some degree, character- 
ize the whole. I shall now proceed to lay before 
you a sketch of a ramble which [ and three others 
took during the last summer. 

I am one of those who think a man is never so 
independent as when placed on his own legs, and 
trusting to his own natural powers. I generally 
proceed on my excursions by that simple progress of 
locomotion termed walking, but in this instance, 
though still equipped “ to shake a loose leg over the 
hills,’ I and my co-mates determined on having a 
jaunting-car to accompany us on our ramble. The 
jaunting-car is avehicle in very general use in Ireland, 
and there are plenteous stores of them, for hire, on 
the various stands of Dublin, which may _ be 
obtained at from ten to fifteen shillings a day, ac- 
cording to the length of the proposed journey. In 
the present instance, as we intended to be out a good 
share of three days, our expense, in this particular, 
was about thirty shillings. In hiring a car, my plan 
is to choose what I think the best horse ; and, if the 
phiz of the driver please me, I state fairly the extent 
of my intended journey, and make the best bargain I 
can. I also note down, in my pocket-book, the 
number of the car; for the drivers are all under the 
surveillance of the police, and prompt and certain 
justice, in case of need, is sure to be obtained from 
the magistrates. We started from Dublin, on a fine 
July afternoon, about two o’clock, and proceeded 
that night through Enniskery to Roundwood, a dis- 
tance of seventeen Irish miles, (cleven Irish miles 
are equal to fourteen English.) But, as in what I 
have said of the city, I have conducted the reader to 
College Green, we may as well mount our car there, 
and proceed along Grafton-street to Stephen’s Green. 
The four sides of this noble square make, in length, 
about an Irish mile. The houses are not uniform ; 
many of them are, certainly, splendid mansions, but 
it would require ranges of palaces to be in unison 
with the extent of the square. The eentre is a fine 
green of thirteen and a half Irish acres, which, 
a few years ago, was encompassed by iron palisading ; 
immediately outside the palisading there is a broad 
gravel walk, and then a range of granite pillars, with 
heavy iron chains connecting them. The green is 
ornamented with plantations, which, however, are 
yet too young to add much to its beauty, but they 
give good promise of becoming an embellishment. 
in the centre of the green there is an equestrian 
statue of George the Second. The College of Sur- 


geons is a handsome building on the west side of the 


square; it has lately been embellished with a beau- 
tiful cut stone front—-Leaving Stephen’s Green 
we proceed along Harcourt-street, and across the Cir- 
cular Road. This road, though not strictly the 
form its name imports, extends around the city, and 
is about eight miles long. The drive along it is 
delightful, being enlivened with fine views of the 
city, the mountains, and adjacent country. Conti- 
nuing our route along Charlemont-street, we reach 
the Grand Canal bridge, which may be said to be 
the limit of the city on the south side, and proeeed 
to Ranelagh (one of the many charming villages on 
this side of the city,) then Milltown, until we reach 
Dundrum. This village, which is about three miles 
from Dublin, may be said to lie at the foot of that 
grand mountain range, which the traveller will, ere 
this, have viewed with feelings of delight. Troops 
of valetudinarian citizens come out here every morn- 
ing to drink goats’ whey, for which it is famous, 
the herbage in the neighbourhood being peculiarly 
adapted to the taste of that animal. If the whey be 
not of service, there can be no doubt that the jaunt 
to it is both pleasing and healthful. The road from 
Dundrum is a continued ascent, and every step 
produces changes in the scenery. The Three Rock 
and Kilmashogue mountains now display, in all 
their primeval wildness, their stony, barren sides, 
unscathed by the hand of man. As the road as- 
cends (and which runs nearly parallel with the 
abovenamed mountains) it affords fine points of 
prospect of the city and neighbourhood. Imme- 
diately about the road, and stretching to the sea, 
the land is rich and well cultivated, the city laying 
stretched out, in all its amplitude, as it were, at the 
feet of the beholder; the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, the thick groves of trees, fine man- 
sions, farm-houses, and cottages, with occasional 
glimpses of the bay, Dublin harbour, Howth, Ire- 
land’s Eye, and Lambay Islands, are all component 
parts of the magnificent picture which lay before 
us.—Proceeding onwards we reach Sandyford. Cul- 
tivation is here struggling with a poor soil, and 
attempting to creep up the wild sides of the moun- 
tains. The old road runs across the ford, and up 
a steep hill, which the new road (nearer to the 
mountain) divides, and by this means the way from 
this place to Step-a-side is shortened. The view 
from the top of the hill, on the old road, is very 
fine; but from it less of the city is seen than from 
the road abovementioned. However, the view of 
the sea is so beautiful that it gives a new and 
pleasing character to the scenery ;—besides, having 
advanced (five miles) somewhat into the region of the 
hills, new and beautiful combinations of them are 
obtained, turning the face to the east ;—on the left 
is the City, Dalkey, Killiney, and Rochestown hills, 
from which rolls the sea to Bray Head, on the right, 
on which side are also Shankhill, the Lesser and 
Greater Sugar Loaf, and the dim outline of the 
more distant ranges: to the west are the bleak and 
barren hills before spoken of. But these views must 
be seen to be appreciated ; for none can do justice 
to them by description. Before reaching Step-a-side, 
is Kilgobbin: here is an old Castle built by some 


of those old crosses so frequently found in Ireland, 
the remains of early piety ; it is of mountain granite, 
the shaft about six feet high, on which is a cross, 
the arms of which, from point to point, are between 
two and three feet; a circular band of stone con- 
fines the points of the cross. The whole of this cross 
and circle is cut out of one stone: at this moment 
I do not recollect whether there be any figures carved 
on the cross and shaft, or not ; on some that I have 
seen thereare. The road still ascends, for some time, 
when we come to a beautifully fine, cultivated 
country, studded with gentlemen’s seats and villas : 
in the midst of this fine country the new church of 
Kilgobbin has been built, about a mile beyond the 
old one,—its plain round spire rising above the 
trees reminds one of the entrance to an English 
village, but still the hills make an Irishman feel he 
is at home. This church is one of many that have 
been built in the neighbourhood of Dublin within 
the last seven years—evidence alike of the growing 
wealth, as well as Protestantism of Ireland. The 
pointed Gothic style has beenhappily chosen forthese 
sacred edifices. The same rich and fertile country 
continues on past Kitternan tothe Scalp: at Kitter- 
nan are cotton mills, &c., and one of those Druidical 
remains called the Cromleck. But as I shall here- 
after take occasion to speak of, probably, the most 
perfect cromleck in Ireland, if not in the three king- 
doms, } shall not stay to describe this, though it is 
well worthy the attention of the antiquarian. A 
little beyond Kitternan the road crosses a rustic one- 
arched bridge, which leads into the far-famed county 
of Wicklow, of which, I hope so to speak as to con- 
vince the readers of the Kaleidoscope of its celebrity. 
From this bridge to the entrance of the Scalp is one 
of those heartbreaks to travellers, but particularly to 
pedestrians,—a long, straight road. If there be an 
abomination upon the earth, it is a long, straight 
road, over which the stalwart limb is stretched, appa- 
rently, in vain ; the wished-for end seems flying and 
receding, baffling the strength, and breaking the 
spirit of the most vigorous of tourists. If the hearts 
of road-makers were not as obdurate as the material 
they use, they would not thus sport with feelings of 
the King’s lieges. Toiling along this villanous road, 
the spirit is so vexed that the beautiful country on 
each side obtains not the admiration it deserves. 
However, “it is a long lane that has no turn ;”?—at 
last the goal is gained, and panting, the traveller ar- 
tives at the top of the hill; but the road he has 
toiled over is speedily forgot, in the grand pass he 
approaches, the gorge of which now opens to the 
view. The reader will please to suppose a lofty 
range of mountains, several hundred feet high, run- 
ning directly (at right angles) across his path; by 
some extraordinary power the mountain cleft in 
twain, and barely the breadth of the road left for 
his entrance, the sides of the chasm almost perpen- 
dicular; on entering this grand pass the traveller is 
struck with amazement. Masses of granite, hundreds 
of tons in weight, hurled in glorious confusion, are 
poised in mid air, threatening to overwhelm the ad- 
venturous intruders: but here again the road-makers 
come in for the anathema of the lover of the pictu- 





of the early English settlers, but now chiefly occu- 
pied as a cowhouse; in its fallen state, however, it | 
is an object of interest, conveying the mind back to 
days long passed: it is destitute of any claims to | 


attention on architectural grounds, save only as! 





showing the character of the buildings of those 
times. Near to the old church of Kilgobbin is one 


resque. I have before said the Scalp is barely the 
breadth of the road, but that road is as level as a die, 
and as smooth as a bowling-green ; and that the re- 
quisite level might be obtained at the further end of 
the Scalp, space has been hewn into the rock on which 
to construct the road, by which means the effect is con- 
siderably reduced, by lessening the apparent height 
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of the sides of the chasm ; however, part of the old {has been not inaptly denominated the Magna Charta of the , autumn, as with us, is used as the period of wheat sowing. 


road still remains, which it is well worth dismount- 


ing from the car and walking down to examine ; and | 


looking back from the bottom of this old road, the 
Scalp is seen to the greatest effect ; the new road and 
all its detested uniformity is hid, and in all the gran- 
deur with which it left the hand of the Almighty 
Maker, is seen the Scalp, grand beyond my powers 
to describe. 

Dublin, October, 1828. H. 





SKETCHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.—No. 3. 
BY A TOURIST. 
‘« The proper study of mankind is Man!” 


It is not my intention specially to devote a chapter to 
the subject of Manx superstitions alone, but merely to 
notice such as are connected with any particular topics to 
be mentioned, and which will, therefore, naturally arise 
with and illustrate those topics in the course of my nar- 
rativee This arrangement is necessary, both because the 
local superstitions of Man are too numerous to be here 
detailed, and because, in discursive compositions like the 

resent, the formality which would result from any thing 
like too great devotion to one subject, would appear so 
much out of keeping as to beintolerable. Having entered 
this caveat against dissertation, and taken out with the 
reader a license to be as erratic and promiscuous as the 
subject will permit, I now hasten to take a brief view of 
the agriculture and commerce of the island ; after which 
its laws and customs, together with its antiquarian re- 
mains, will fall to be considered. 

The Isle of Man, at present, contains about fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. In 1791, it contained only about half 
that number ; and, tracing back the records of its popula- 
tion so far as facts shed their light into antiquity, we find 
the census still lessening in amount, until Hollinshed, in 
1584, thus vives to the tapering point its greatest acumi- 
nation :—‘* There were formerly thirteen hundred fami- 
lies in this island, but now scarcely half that number.” 
Assuming the nuinber of families to have been seven hun- 
dred in the time of Hollinshed, which is more than that 
author admits, and assuming six individuals—a liberal 
admission—as the average of each family, the estimate 
gives a population of only four thousand two hundred 
souls,—a striking contrast to the present comparatively 
populous state of the island. 

This contrast admits of easy explanation. After Man 
ceased to be governed by her own kings, when the Western 
Isles no longer owned her sway,—when, instead of being 
frequently courted as an ally by the kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland in succession, she became the vassal 
of the first-mentioned country, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred as a feudatory possession to the Crown of England, 
when the English monarchs again transferred her into 
the hands of one of their subjects, and thus still farther 
degraded her in the scale of dependence,—when her once 
active little fleet thus disappeared from the seas; when her 
commerce became ruined, and her independent spirit 
broken under the despotic rule of vice-governors and other 
petty subordinates of the Stanley family,—when all those 
evils had fallen upon her, is it strange that her sons de- 
generated in spirit, and decreased in numbers, beneath 
their withering influence? The Stanleys made many 
encroachments upon the ancient constitution of the island, 
and, among other tyrannous acts, had completely usurped 
the right of property, and thereby paralyzed the industry 
of the people, who, holding their possessions only by the 
uncertain tenure of arbitrary sufferance, totally disregarded 

their cultivation, and betook themselves to the occupation 
of smuggling, as a more certain mode of realizing an in- 
come than that of toiling for the production of what 
might, at any time, be wrested from them as the property 
of their petty sovereign. The island thus soon became 
a nest of smugglers; its cultivation was neglected, its 
population decreased, and its revenues fell off to a mere 
fraction of their former amount; until, at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, am ecclesiastic named 
Thomas Wilson, who then held the bishoprick of Sodor 
and Man, prevailed upon the Lord Superior to grant to 
the natives an Act of Settlement, by which their possessory 
rights to their several properties were acknowledged, the 
respective functions of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial bodies clearly defined and established, and such laws 
pnd regulations adopted as seemed likely to remedy the 
ponfusion and distress into which all things and all classes 


island, the people became weaned from their smuggling 
habits, embarked in lawful speculations connected with 
fishing, mining, and native manufactures, and also began 
to display some attention to the enclosure and cultivation 
of their properties. 
their parochial teachers, the fruit of whose labours now 
began to be apparent, produced, ere long, a remarkable 
change in the habits and circumstances of the people, and, 
by more slow, though not less certain, degrees, an equally 
remarkable change in the aspect of the country. In 1726, 
the population amounted to upwards of fourteen thousand ; 
in 1757, it had increased to above nineteen thousand ; and 
thus, progressively, did it go on increasing, until now it 
has reached the amount already specified. 

In proportion as this increase took place, the towns upon 
the coast became enlarged; small villages sprung up in 
the interiors cultivation, with its attendant farm-steadings 
and rural cottages, extended along the valleys and up the 
shelving sides of the hills; enclosures were tormed, roads 
cut, oan trees planted; and now, when intercourse with 
the island has become so great, the influx of small-fortuned 
settlers has originated, in every fertile and picturesque 
situation, a class of handsome, genteel residences, which, 
with their accompanying ornaments of grove and garden, 
already impart to the country a comparatively rich and 
lively appearance. 
For a considerable period after the Act of Settlement, 
the agricultural produce of the island was inadequate to 
the support of its population. Now, however, its situation 
in this respeet is changed ; and for several years past wheat 
has been exported. Upwards of one half of the island is 
arable; the remainder 13 excellent pasture. The whole of 
the arable land is not yet brought under cultivation, but 
will soon, to all appearance, be so. The operations of 
agriculture are still, upon most farms, conducted in a very 
primitive manner, almost resembling the fashion ‘after 
which our Scottish fathers ploughed, sowed, and reaped, 
about sixty years ago. In only one thing do the Manx 
farmers appear more modern in their plan of culture: their 
tields are not ploughed after the crooked-furrow system, 
which gives so peculiar an appearance to the venerable old 
crofts, and now neglected patches on the sunny sides of 
steep green hills, in this country. Some idea may be 
formed of the simple antiquity of a Manx farmer’s agri- 
cultural operations, when it is stated, that, in a multitude 
of instances, he still uses horse creels and back-loads for 
the conveyance of manure into his fields, as well as for con- 
veying home his fuel, and transporting his produce to mill 
and market. Those who feel inclined to regret the desue- 
tude in Scotland of that good old system, when lads and 
lasses were to be seen ‘trooping along our wild mountain 
paths, each holding the end of a peat, coal, or corn sack, 
thrown dexterously over each horse’s shoulders, and, 
while they guided their cudyeochs’ motions by the hair 
halters grasped in their left hand, singing the songs of 
joy, or talking the language of mirth or love,—those who 
regret the desuetude of this good old system in Scotland, 
may yet renew their recollection of its peculiarities by vi- 
siting the Isleof Man. They will there yet behold simple 
John or Janet, during the time of potato-setting or turnip- 
sowing, ingeniously stationing the cadger-horse in the fur- 
row, and stooping beneath it to extract the pegs of both 
muck-creels at once, and frequently, at this interesting 
moment, by both hands not acting simultaneously, empty- 
ing the one creel on a sudden, and thus causing the other 
to descend with its load upon the unfortunate operator !— 
they may still behold this, and behold also the gash old 
farmers’ wives, and blithe young farmers’ daughters of 
the island, riding doucely to market upon horses capa- 
risoned in straw sonks and cowed halters, with the produce 
of their dairies and poultries suspended gracefully on 
either side, or, peradventure, with a web of woollen or 
linen cloth held before them, which their own industrious 
hands have manufactured from the native raw material. 
The Scotsman who witnesses all this, and to whose mind 
it recals the memory of his simple, industrious, and happy 
forefathers, will be inclined to muse on the living picture 
with far other feelings than those of ridicule. 


The business of cultivation is much promoted by the 
existence of both marl and lime in the island. These, 
with dung, form almost the only manure in use; shells 
and sea-weed being seldom, if ever, applied, and compost 
being, to all appearance, either not understood, or entirely 
neglected. The crops grown on the island are wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, &c.; with esculents of every kind—and also 
all the different grasses peculiar to this country. Flax is 
grown to a considerable extent, and the linen manufac- 
tured from it forms an article of export. It ought here 


This, together with the exertion of 


| The time of harvest corresponds with that in the southern 
parts of me gir, 9 Peat and turf are the only native ar- 
ticles of fucl. Coal has been sought for, but not yet dis- 
covered, and, at present, it is imported at considerable cost. 
The groungl, in most parts, is weil enclosed and subdivided 
by hedges, sunken fences, and stone dykes,—and, by a 
peculiar law of the island, all land not thus enclosed, is 
declared to be common property, upon which the inhabit- 
ants havea right promiscuously to graze their cattle. The 
number of places thus falling under the denomination of 
commons, is very great, and the natives claim to the full 
their rights of servitude upon them. Black cattle, sheep 
of all the various breeds, and in some places considerable 
flocks of goats, form the live stock of the island. Bleck 
cattle and sheep are exported. Asses and mules abound, 
and are much used both for cart and saddle. The native 
breeds of animals are all of a diminutive, but neat and 
hardy, make. The horses are capable of much fatigue. 
Attempts have, of late, been made to rear, for draught, 
horses of a larger breed, and these attempts have generally 
—— First-rate saddle and harness horses are im- 
jorted. 

The island is traversed by a number of beautiful little 

streams, that descend on both sides from the central ridge 
of mountains, and flow on, sometimes in a straight, some- 
times in a devious course, into the sea. The four principal 
streams are those of Douglas, Castletown, Peel, and 
Ramsey, all of which, at their junction with the sea, have 
wrought for themselves considerable channels, which are 
now formed into commodious harbours. These, and the 
other lesser streams, abound with fine trout, thus affording 
a delightful amusement to the angler; and at one time 
they also contained salmon in such abundance, that it 
formed an article of pretty extensive export. This latter 
species of fish is now becoming as rare in Man as in Scot- 
land and England, and that, too, from the same myste- 
rious causes. Besides its streams, the island abounds in 
excellent springs, and there are a few possessing saline 
and chalybeate qualities, which, however, have not yet 
been used medicinally.—Within the last few years, since 
agriculture began so much to flourish, and the island be- 
came so great a resort of strangers, very much attention 
has been paid to the improvement of roads and the erec- 
tion of bridges. Formerly ‘* bridle-roads,” as they were 
anciently termed in this country,—that is, narrow, beaten 
tracks, fit only to be traversed by persons on foot or on 
horseback,—were the only lines of internal communication 
in Man, and these, as in all similar instances, were carried 
along the steepest and most impracticable parts ef the 
country, with the view (for so our ancestors reasoned) of 
avoiding all places which could be more profitably appro- 
priated to grazing or agriculture. But in 1776, when the 
Proprietary Government terminated, the Manx Legislature 
passed, under sanction of the British Government, a High- 
way Act, imposing a specific tax upon the different classes 
of natives, for the purpose of forming roads and erecting 
bridges upon a different principle. For this purpose a 
tax was levied upon inns, dogs, pedlars, quarterlands, 
cottages, and intacks; that upon the three first to be paid 
in money, whilst the proprietors of quarterlands, cottages, 
and intacks, were ordained to furnish a certain number of 
men, horses, and carts, at the order of the Road Commis- 
sieners, to pay in labour their amount of taxation. In 
this way a number of new roads have been formed, and 
new bridges erected, throughout the island; and although 
this new system has not been conducted upon the most 
scientific principles, —although the roads generally abound 
with steeps and back-pulls, and the bridges cut but a sorry 
figure in point of architecture, still the improvement thus 
effected is so great, as to form one of the most striking fea- 
tures in the history of the resuscitation of Manx enter- 
prise and industry. M‘Adam’s plan of road-making is 
the one now pursued in the island. 
Such is a brief sketch of the state of agriculture, and 
other branches connected with it, in Man. To survey its 
commerce and manufactures will be a task of greater bre« 
vity; but as the present limits are already exceeded, this 
must, in the meantime, be deferred. 
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had fallen. 
Under these wise regulations, the Act defining which 


to be mentioned, that in Man, owing to the mildness and 
openness of the weather in winter, that season, and not 


Tuesday --28 219 2 40/14 7 |St. Simon and St. Jude. 
Wednesday29 3 2, 3 25/13 1 | 

Thursday 30, 3 53 4 22j)11 9 Moon’s Last Quarter. 
Friday ++--31/ 4 56, 5 31/10 10 | . 
Saturday-- 1} 6 11 6 48/10 8 (All Saints. [All Souls, 
Sunday->+. 2) 724 7 57/11 1 22d Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday -- 3 8 28 8 62/12 1) 

Tuesday +. 4913 9 3413 5 | 
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Che Bouquet. 
“« 1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
L’ECONOMIE DE LA VIE HUMAINE, 


Traduit sur un Manuscript Indien, composé par un ancien 
Bramin. 





7. 
Partie Seconde.—Les Passions. 


SECTION II. 
JOIE ET TRISTESSE. 

Sois en garde contre les transports de la joie, et ne te 
laisse pas accabler par la douleur; ce monde ne fournit 
point de biens si ravissans, ni n’a point de maux si cruels 
qu’ils doivent tirer l’Ame de son assiette naturelle. 

Voi la demeure riante de la Joie! Elle est ornée de 
peintures au dehors. Ecoute les éclats d’une troupe de 
gens, ivres de plaisir et de vin. 

La maitresse se tient 4 la porte; sa bruyante voix se 
fait entendre en chants continuels et en ris immoderés. 

Elle appelle les passans, les invite d’entrer, et de gouter 
les plaisirs de la vie; ce n’est qu’ici, dit elle, qu’ils se 
trouvent. 

Mais toi ne passe point le seiiil de sa porte, ni ne t’as- 
socie point avec ceux qui frequentent sa maison. 

Ils se donnent le nom de fils de la Joie; ils rient, et 
paroissent nager dans les plaisirs, mais toutes leur actions 
he sont que démence et que folie. 

La dépravation est le lien qui les unit, et leurs pas se 
précipitent au mal; les dangers les environnent de touts 
cétés, et l’abime de la déstruction s’ouvre au dessous d’eux 
pour les engloutir. 

Porte maintenant tes regards de l’autre cété, et voi dans 
cette vallée, couverte de l’ombre des arbres, et cachée a la 
vue des hommes, le séjour de la Tristesse. 

Son cceur est gros de soupirs; elle ne s’occupe que des 
miséres du genre humain. 

Elle fixe les yeux sur les accidens ordinaires de la vie, 
et pleure ; la foibl et la méct té de ’homme sont 
le sujet perpétuel de ses discours. 

La nature entiére ne lui paroit enceinte que de maux ; 
elle ne voit les objets qu’a travers le voile de son humeur 
noire, etl’on n’entend que des sons plaintifs sortir de sa 
bouche. 

N’approche point de sa retraite; son souffle est con- 
tagieux ; i flétrit les fleurs, et brule les fruits qui font 
l’ornement et les charmes du jardin de la vie. 

Que ton pied ne te trahisse point. En évitant la demeure 
de la Joie, et les approches du séjour de la Tristesse, garde 
soigneusement la route du milieu, qui te conduira au ber- 
ceau de la Tranquillité. 

Avec elle habitent la paix, la sureté, et le contentement. 

Celui qui l’a trouvée porte la sérenite sur son visage. 

1] est sérieux sans étre morne. 

Il voit du méme ceil les prospérités et les disgraces. 

De cette demeure paisible tu contempleras, comme d’une 
hauteur, ceux qui se livrent a des joies desordonnées, et ceux 
qui consument leurs jours en plaintes sur les malheurs de 
la vie. 

Tu regarderas en pitié leur folie et leur misére ; et leurs 
égaremens t’apprendront a conserver ton bonheur. 
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Mathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
—-_—— 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

23. By Cantab.—The bodies, A, B, C, are acted on in 
parallel directions by accelerating forces, a, b,c. Find 
the point on which, if connected, they would balance. 

24. By Cambro Britannica.—To find that chord of a 
vertical circle, drawn from the upper yoeny | of its 
vertical diameter, down which if a ball of a given elasticity 
de and is reflected by a horizontal plane passing 
through the extremity of the chord, its range on that plane 
shall be a maximum. 

25. By Mr, John Campbeil.—On a division of the House 
of Commons, if the number of members for the motion 
had been increased by forty from the contrary side, the 
question would have been carried in the proportion of 3 to 
2; but if those against the motion had received sixty from 
the other party, the motion would have been Jost in the 
proportion of 2 to 1. The question now.is, did the motion | 
succeed, and how many members were there in the House ? | 

In answer to a great number of inquiries, we beg to | 
observe, ghat the questions and solutions will be published, ' 











| with the names of the proposers as well as those who give 
solutions, as soon as a sufficient number have come to 
hand, to form, with other matter, amoderately-sized book. 
The essays already received, as well as those which we 
may continue to receive, will be published at the same 
time, in the same volume. 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committe- 
or the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemijl- 
street, Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 











The Panharmonicon.—( From a Correspondent. )—The 
admirers of music have now an opportunity of seeing this 
ingenious instrument, which plays a great variety of tunes 
with an astonishing degree of accuracy, considering the 
necessary complexity of the machinery, which embraces 
206 instruments of thirteen different kinds, forming an 
effective and harmonious band.—Master Hubard’s much- 
admired cuttings are also to be seen in the same room, 
with other curiosities, forming together an attractive ex- 
hibition. —See adv. 


Chit Chat. 


THE COFFIN MAKER ANB THE MURDERER. 

S* Shrewsbury, 21st Nov. 1763.—Sir, I have lately been 
informed that you now live in Plymouth, and as in look- 
ing over my Book, I find you stand indebted to me in the 
sum of twelve shillings and sixpence, as it isa Debt of an 
old Standing, you may have possibly forgot it, but when I 
inform you of the Particulars, I dare say, you will re- 
member the Truth of the Charge. It happened in the 
year 1741, that you were tryed asd condemned to Death at 
the March Assizes in Shrewsbury for the Murder of your 
Wife; in such a dreadful Situation you stood in need of a 
Coffin : in those Days, the Surgeons then had no legal 
Right to the Body, as they now tom I sold and delivered 
to you the said Coffin, with brass Nails, in the County 
Gaol, but have not been paid for it, neither had I the 
Coffin again; but if you remember, after your good 
Friends procured you a Respite, you (tho’ alive) made use 
of the Coffin, by dressing up a Fellow in @ white sheet, 
and showing him as representing yourself after you were 
hanged, and by taking a Penny of each Person for the 
Show, you made a pretty hand of my Coffin; after 
that Play was over, by way of Farce, you converted 
the Coffin into a Pair of Knockers, and used them at Play 
in the Gaol Yard, till such Time as you were ordered for 
Transportation for Life. —As you arenowreturnedglive and 
well at Plymouth, I have drawn on you for the said Twelve 
Shillings and Sixpence payable unto Mr. G: 














Ut Fionn 


consider me something for Interest, which will greatly 
oblige, Sir,.—Your Humble Servant, Edward Lake, Coffin- 
Maker. To Mr. J. U———p——n, at Plymouth.’*—| The 
liberal spirit of the coffin-maker cannot be too niuch ad- 
mired. The letter proves that society was in a much purer 
State seventy or eighty years ago than it now is. The pe- 
nitent spirit of the culprit, after the commutation of punish- 
ment, is well worthy of notice.”’} 


Curious Coincidences.—T wo ladies, named Pigeon and 
Lark, were charged with stealing thtee fow/s, from aman 
named Aviary. The prisoners were detected in the act, 
and given into the custody of a constable named Parrott, 
who brought them to the office, from which they were con- 
signed to the Cage. 

Elevated Criticism.—During the performance of Mac- 
beth, the other evening,—Macready the hero,—on the 
king asking ‘* if execution weredoneon Cawdor? ** No!” 
exclaimed one of the deities, ** but it svon will be on poor 
Macbeth.” 


PANTHEON, CHURCH-STREET. 
NOW a 


* 

GRAND PROMENADE EXHIBITION and CON. 
CERT; AMERICAN VIEWS, NIAGARA FALLS, and the 
most celebrated Views in the United States; among which 
are Hudson River Scenery, the Natural Bridge in Virginia, 
and a CATARACT in the KAATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
Painted by an eminent British Artist, now residing in New 
York. The Exhibition likewise contains the CUTTINGS of 
the celebrated Master HUBARD—among the latest of which 
are the most distinguished American Characters, taken from 
Life, 

The Promenade and Exhibition are accompanied by the 
MUSIC of the PANHARMONICON, which performs in full 
and harmonious Concert on Two Hundred and Six Musical 
Instruments, of Thirteen different kinds, and unites in 
itself the full power of an extensive first-rate Military Band, 
with the sweetness and delicacy of an Italian Orchestra. 

Admission to the Promenade, Is.; Gallery 


which 1 doubt not but you will duly pay, and hope you'll | 








,» 6d. 
The Pictures are open for inspection from Eleven till Four, 
and from Seven till Nine. 
The Panharmonicon performs only between the hours of 
Twelve and One, Three and Four, and from Seven to Nine | 
in the Evening. | 


MUSICAL TUITION. 

Mr. WEBBE has the honour to inform his Friends and 
the Public that he is now in Liverpool, ready to attend to 
any orders with which they may please to favour him. 

Communications addressed to him at any of the Music- 
shops, or at the Mercury and Chronicle-offices, will be duly 
attended to. 


Che 3cauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli,” —VIDA. 
—— 














SOLUTION TO STUDY CXCVII. 






WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen ......B—6X 1 King ......C—8 ° 
2 Bishop ......F—5 2 Knight......D—7 
3 Pawn ......C—4 3 Pawn ......H—5 
4 Pawn ......C—5 4 Pawn ......H—5 
5 Pawn ......C—6 5 Pawn ......H—38 
6 Pawn ......D—7 MATE. 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCVIII. 
White to move and win, with a pawn, in six moves. 
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WHITE 
Co Correspondents. 


Map oF THE SEAT oF WAR.—Our small map is not yet in readi- 
ness for this day’s Kaleidoscope, but shall certainly appear in 
our next. 

AN OLD FrIEND.—A correspondent, who will comprehend our 
meaning, without giving his initials, may be assured that | 
we attributed his late silence to no improper motive. We) 
are not uncharitable; and if we can devise any good motive 
on the part of any one whose conduct appears to us to be 
equivocal, we habitually put the best construction upon it, 
rather than the worst. We ask no explanations, and as 
the gentleman alluded to is an entire stranger to us, there 
is the less necessity for it. 

Tue TRAVELLER.—L. is welcome back again, after a consider 
able interval. We trust his health has experienced more 
improvement than his hand-writing, which, in some parts 
of the MS., is rather hieroglyphical. We shall next week 
once more introduce our traveller to the readers of they 
Kaleidoseope. 

Musica. FErsTIvVALs.—Before we proceed with our promised 
comparison between the Westminster meeting for the 
commemoration of Handel, and the late York Festival, we 
shall await the appearance of the next number of the Har 
monicon, in which we may probably meet with something 
suitable to our purpose. i 

Cuess ProsLems.—We had mislaid the solution to the schem{ 
communicated by Mr. Powell, of Manchester, but havi i 
recovered it. We shall check it over, and if found correct ; 
we shall introduce it in the next Kaleidoscope. | 

Turkey.—We have in store several very interesting al i 
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on the subject of the present seat of war, and we shall in ¥ 
troduce them seriatim. 
=— 7 F 
Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTOY ; 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printi 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and to be 
of all Booksellers. 
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